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had nothing like a reproduced sensory experience of the reds, nor 
necessarily any names for them. A large number of similar facts, 
which will probably well repay investigation, seem to show that the 
content of reflective thought, even where it is concerned with phys- 
ical objects, consists more essentially of percept qualities than of sen- 
sory qualities. 

R. S. Woodworth. 
Columbia Univebsity. 

HUMANISM AND ABSOLUTE SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 

TT is characteristic of modern thought about the absolute that it 
-*- depends mostly upon an interpretation, usually vague and un- 
restrained, of the implicates of self-consciousness. Awareness — at 
least in outline, if not in detail — of an absolute experience is involved 
in those finite feelings of self-transcendence in which alone self-con- 
sciousness consists. So philosophy since Descartes has reiterated. 

Even radical empiricism must admit that once an agent becomes 
self-conscious, his simplest sense-experiences, his most frivolous proc- 
esses of attention or will, his pettiest emotions, do nevertheless, in 
their own measure, implicate an absolute experience as their ground. 
The humanist temper, curiously enough, is itself becoming radically 
self-conscious in its opposition to absolutism. In its habitual cele- 
brations of common sense, humanism inadvertently caricatures the 
celebrated 'plain man.' It seems to characterize him as a person in 
whose eyes there is no glimmer of speculation whatsoever, for whom 
there simply is no beyond, no mystery, no unknown he might not 
fathom and manipulate if only he had the will. But humanism, 
when it rises above this initial plane of brute pragmatism, will feel 
the need of larger equipment as a philosophic method. It can pre- 
vail, if at all, not merely by substituting for the 'romantic insolence' 
of the older idealism this endless tragedy of human nescience. In 
the place of this practical denial of the residual God of self-conscious 
experience, it must order its own humane yet certified account of 
ultimate existence. 

After all, between humanism and absolutism there should be only 
a difference in their respective ways of interpreting the implicates 
of self-conscious experiences; a variation in the respective moods — 
the one quiescent and beatific, the other militant, heroic, affirmative 
— in which they face that subconscious region wherein all radical 
experiences tend to lose themselves. To the absolutist temperament 
there is something delicious, to the humanist something horrible and 
ghastly, in this process by which its self-conscious finitude is sopped 
up in the subconscious. Out of this single yet radical conflict of 
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temperaments there issue, indeed, two practically opposed world 
views. 

What is the precise nature of this 'highest self? What the con- 
crete content of this absolute experience into which our partial and 
private selves are transmuted? It is precisely here, in their diverse 
ways of approaching this restless query of common sense, that hu- 
manism and absolutism show most plainly the difference in their 
initial motives. Absolutism declares the highest self to be concretely 
completed experience in a certified ontological sense — the somehow- 
we-don 't-know-how sense of its one consistent advocate, Mr. Brad- 
ley. Humanism, on the other hand, affirms stoutly, and so far bru- 
tally, that this highest self is not completed experience in any con- 
crete sense whatsoever; it is absolute, if at all, only in a functional 
sense, the postulate merely of humane and fugitive self-consequences 
on and on indefinitely. 

This non-sequential vagueness with which the absolute self has 
been treated in the literature of romantic idealism, and which has 
left it open to such free and easy attacks from the camp of the hard- 
fisted empiricists, is improved somewhat by the more modern inter- 
pretations of this highest self as subconscious. Indeed, it is rapidly 
becoming a mannerism to speak of this absolute merger of finite and 
competing selves as their subliminal partnership. This translation 
of the absolute into terms of the subconscious began, of course, with 
Hartmann's 'Philosophic des Unbewussten' (1869). In the uncon- 
scious is realized the very contradiction of idea and will in which 
alone self -consciousness exists! 

In a word, the unconscious is that region into which all the 
agent's daily and normal processes of experience seem to sink beyond 
recall or control. Within one's waking, focal consciousness certain 
processes are flowing on with relative clearness, distinctness and ade- 
quacy, in a lively fashion, and with practically certain intelligibility. 
But this central current of the agent's stream of experience eddies 
from its middle in the direction of less and less clearly associated 
contents until, so far as any radical contribution they may make to 
the total stream is concerned, the eddies altogether cease to be tribu- 
tary to the current experience of the agent himself. If subcon- 
sciously the agent tend toward neuropathic experiences, this mar- 
ginal and unconscious mind is the region of his sensory and motor 
automatisms, his hallucinations, his photisms, his dual personality, 
etc. If subconsciously he be normal, it is merely the region of his 
organic memories, his absent-mindedness, his utter sleepiness, his 
total oblivion (it may well be). In either case the remarkable point 
is that this subconscious is the region of absolute experience. 

Consider Hartmann's own identification of the unconscious: (1) 
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the unconscious does not fall ill; (2) the unconscious does not grow 
weary, (3) all conscious ideation has the form of sensibility; uncon- 
scious thought can only be of a non-sensuous kind; (4) the uncon- 
scious does not vacillate and doubt; it needs no time for reflection, 
etc.; (5) the unconscious does not err; (6) consciousness only ac- 
quires its value by means of memory; to the unconscious, on the 
other hand, we can ascribe no memory; (7) in the unconscious, will 
and representation are united in inseparable unity. 1 

So much for Hartmann's metaphysic of the unconscious. To 
facilitate a result I intend to urge presently, let me submit the fol- 
lowing psychological identifications of the subconscious: 

1. There is a sense in which the entire consciousness, as such, of 
all forms of life below the level of differentiated sense-areas is sub- 
conscious — the undifferentiated experience of all plants, and of all 
animals below the level of the coelentera. 

2. In a large measure the initial experience of a new-born animal 
or human child is subconscious. These primitive blotches of experi- 
ence, this vegetating animal consciousness, this all but perpetual 
sleepiness, what is it but experience upon the uncertain borderland 
of the perfectly subconscious? 

3. There is a sense in which world-consciousness at its outset was 
subconscious. In that primitive beginning when, physically speak- 
ing, there were no elements but just undifferentiated ether, there 
must have existed either no consciousness at all or else bare conscious- 
ness, mere fluency, just thatness without any identifying whatness. 2 
In the spirit of the new realism one would suppose the former, 
whereas in the spirit of the older idealism one would hold the latter, 
to be the true description of this initial cosmic life. But (at the 
best) bare consciousness is precisely the undifferentiated experience 
into which any normal and differentiated experience, human or cos- 
mic, sags off. 

In short, with respect to their origin, we may suppose that all 

1 ' Philosophy of the Unconscious,' Vol. II., pp. 47-61, passim. 

"That cosmic processes did have such a beginning in an ether absolutely 
fluent and without quality and that these processes of concrete differentiation 
are still incomplete, several lines of scientific investigation have recently sug- 
gested, e. g., the results of spectral analysis showing an inverse relation between 
the number of elements in a nebular mass and the primitiveness of that mass 
as expressed in terms of heat; the suggestions from radioactivity of a primitive 
substance without quality; the mathematical demonstrations of the actual 
fmitude of the present stellar universe; the variability in atomic weights of 
different specimens of the same element whose qualities a3 conceived under this 
form of atomic weight were formerly regarded as fixed and absolute; the de- 
scription in general of ' quality ' a3 the phenomenal expression of variously 
grouped ether corpuscles, themselves absolutely undifferentiated in terms of 
quality, and even identical in form. 
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discriminating experiences arise as variations within a subconscious, 
wholly undifferentiated, absolute spirit. But this record of the ori- 
gin of finite distinctions implies an account of their present subtle 
connections. For it is in precisely this same subconscious matrix in 
which self-consciousness was conceived that it must remain so long 
as its inner impulses are only partially delivered. More particu- 
larly, finite self-dirempted experience, in so far as it is normal, 
shades off into either the one or the other of the following condi- 
tions: 1. The subconscious surrounding these focal processes is the 
region of the agent's habitual automatisms, the region that gets his 
breathing and heart-beating and blood-circulating done decently and 
in order ; the region, too, of his organic memories, concerning which 
in certain cases one may doubt the possibility of their conscious recall 
even in hypnoid states; the region also of his instincts and habits, 
and like acquirements out of his own past and that of his race ; the 
region, perhaps, of his organic feelings, his muscle and joint strains. 
2. Or else the subconscious is the region of bare consciousness in 
which in no real sense do distinctions of any sort exist; that region 
one dwells in just before relaxing into wholly unconscious sleep or 
into which one is hastened by the toxic action of certain drugs or 
gases ; that region into which the mystic swoons when intoxicated by 
his excessive feeling of God. 8 

In either case the region of the subconscious is not richer in con- 
sequential qualities, but poorer, than the region of the supraliminal. 4 

But there is a distinction, it may be urged, between this finite 
agent's subconsciousness and absolute experience. As I understand 
the matter, this distinction may mean either one or the other of two 
very different things. 

1. In the first place, it may mean that those elements which are 
subconscious from the point of view of their partial proprietor, the 

S A reversion, indeed, to that primitive condition of undifferentiation, to 
have arisen out of which constitutes the chief merit of self-consciousness and to 
remain out of which is its perpetual function! 

4 In view of these recent elaborations of the subconscious I find myself 
increasingly dissatisfied with the still current figure of the stream of conscious- 
ness. Would not the facts be better symbolized by a more cosmic figure? A 
system of experience might better be described, say, as spheral — a growing 
sphere rather than stream of consciousness. Its glowing center is pent-up, 
rendered conventional, by its hard crust of habits, automatisms, instincts, laws 
— the ' cognitions,' the solid things and thoughts of the new realism ; in a word, 
its otherwise licentious and inconsequential fluency is restrained by innumerable 
regulations from what we might call the physically subconscious. Nevertheless, 
this glowing center does erupt through numerous holes, through deep gashes of 
finitude forever open and sensitive in the direction of what we might name the 
region of the spiritually subconscious; a region, as subconscious, cold and dis- 
tinctionless, but being constantly warmed by the flowing into it of the lava of 
human passion. 
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finite agent, are not at all subconscious in their absolute relations. 
The agent 's normal automatisms, for example, are by no means auto- 
matic in that world-experience wherein they find their final analysis, 
their ultimate ground of action. The agent's breathing, the circu- 
lation of his blood, and all such processes, an absolute experience is 
in conscious and operative control of. Of his organic memory it 
may be said that the things the agent, as partial and through conse- 
quent neglect of attention, has forgotten, and which he recalls only 
in those special times when his subconscious erupts over his supra- 
liminal plane, — these things are not for an instant either slurred 
over or dropped out of the absolutely supraliminal, concentrated foci 
of the world-ground. This is, indeed, the point where natural mys- 
ticism and common piety have always felt a certain community of 
belief; both have held it to be literally true, this doctrine of God's 
concentrated immanence in the world-ground. Their common mo- 
tive is obviously that of concrete monism. That absolute experience 
is not thus concretely finished has already been suggested on scientific 
grounds. That absolute attention need not be interpreted as thus 
concentrated everywhere, but that, on the contrary, even absolute 
experience may acknowledge the distinction of focal and marginal, 
supraliminal and subliminal elements, I hope to show as the conclu- 
sion of my paper. 

2. But perhaps it might be claimed that what, as subconscious in 
a finite experience, is qualitatively lower than the agent 's daily proc- 
esses of coordination and control, when conceived as subconscious in 
an absolute experience is qualitatively higher than any possible 
process of fixation and control in time. But in this case it is im- 
portant to distinguish two possible applications of its intention : 

(a) This argument for the greater worthiness of absolute as com- 
pared with finite subconsciousness may intend what in general 
mechanical monism since Aristotle has always insisted upon, namely, 
that processes not really focal or controlled in a world-ground do 
yet as a fact and by inner necessity work themselves out perfectly 
and harmoniously. But we have no data arguing conclusively such 
perfection in the working out of absolute marginal into absolute 
focal consciousness, nor could we conceivably uncover such data; 
for, once uncovered, they would appear not as subconscious at all, 
but as focal. Moreover, the absolute goodness thus made out as of 
mechanical necessity is qualitatively lower than a goodness working 
itself out in life through trial and error, through absolute risk and 
blunders. Here we may remark in its cosmic application the norm 
of humanism: personality, whether human or cosmic and wherever 
present in experience, must exist as focal, i. e., as aiming at its own 
fulfillment in time and in space. 
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(b) Indeed, the very insistence upon the superior worth of an 
absolute as compared with a finite subconsciousness thus comes to 
denote the essence of humanism; its frank unwillingness in the ab- 
sence of empirical evidence to believe that absolute experience is 
continuous in the sense of critical monism; its hypothetical belief, 
on the contrary, in an absolute subconsciousness, a bare world-con- 
sciousness so far not explored even by God, a marginal region, an 
abstractly absolute experience, a distinctionless beyond into which a 
focal world-experience is even now streaming. And it is the cosmic 
postulate of humanism that this marginal region as it becomes focal- 
ized in the growing experience of this world-consciousness is indeed 
filled increasingly and concretely with experiences clearly and dis- 
tinctly harmonized within a humane kingdom of ends. Absolute 
subconsciousness, as subconscious now, has no consequences either 
good or bad for finite or for cosmic consciousness; its consequences 
are hypothetical, its significance a postulate merely, its ends post- 
poned but self-affirmed beatitudes. 

Even the highest self into which our finite systems of experience 
may humanly transcend themselves is in kind a finite selfhood. 
Even a world-consciousness in so far as it is self-conscious is humane. 
The distinction between absolutism and humanism resides just here: 
the absolute is the God of being, the divine the God of becoming; 
the absolute becomes divine in humane self-consciousness. 

I conclude accordingly: 1. In so far as elements of experience 
subconscious to the finite agent (his automatisms, habits, instincts, 
etc.) are in the same sense subconscious in the world-ground, they 
do not affect in any way that region of normal tragedy, of moral and 
religious crisis, within which focal processes of self -consciousness are 
quick and fugitive. 

2. "With Hartmann this automatic character of subconsciousness 
is concealed under terms of soothing evasion. Nevertheless by his 
own showing every articulate connection between absolute and hu- 
man self -consciousness breaks down: an experience so faultlessly 
automatic, so perfectly instinctive, so smoothly functional that it 
never falls ill, is never weary, is never sensuous, never vacillates, 
requires no time for reflection, never errs, never has occasion to 
remember or anticipate, and in which will and representation are 
in inseparable unity, — an experience as smooth as all this eludes the 
grasp of the finite, coarse-grained experiences of men. The self- 
consciousness of the latter consists in the very fact that they do fall 
ill, do grow weary, are sensuous and vacillating and erring, and in 
need, therefore, of guidance and chastening through memory. Hu- 
mane self-consciousness exists on the sole condition that will and idea 
remain thus mutually contradictory. A rigorously remedial tran- 
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scendentalism does relieve the sickness and pain of finite self-con- 
sciousness, but only by administering to finitude an absolute anes- 
thetic, a thoroughgoing euthanasia no human convention is ever 
likely to legalize. According to cosmic humanism, the very moods 
in which under pain of self-diremption men have become self-con- 
scious (these incertitudes, these tragedies, these sicknesses of the 
soul) are symptomatic of a self-diremptive, an imperfectly self -sacri- 
ficial character which persists as an eternal defect, a fundamental 
and perpetual stimulus in the very heart even of absolute experience. 

Self-consciousness, whether human or divine, is sanctioned by 
just this quality of sensitive humaneness. As humane, self-con- 
sciousness has been chastened in time into deep and solemn concern 
over these future possibilities which even now its own will-to-believe 
is actualizing within that absolutely subconscious region into which 
it is aiming its fiducial discharges. The humanist mood is therefore 
not superficial, utilitarian, brutal, whimpering, morbid, but erect, 
quick, heroic, practising in the presence of questions very explicitly 
felt, problems very exacting, purposes very seriously entered into. 
The humane agent's emotive and motor life is clearly committed to 
their fulfillment; yet the tragedy of it all consists in his adequate 
recognition that the answers, the solutions, the fulfillments are so far 
forth problematic. Problems, human or divine, require time for 
their solution. A being in which, as monism habitually affirms con- 
cerning absolute experience, problems are instantly solved, purposes 
instantly fulfilled, would be a reality in which problems and pur- 
poses were not felt as such; but purposes and problems not felt as 
such are not purposes or problems at all. A consciousness, proto- 
plasmic or cosmic, in which there were no pauses for reflection, no 
moments of uncertainty, no hours of tragedy, might indeed be thus 
conscious; it certainly would not be self-conscious. For self-con- 
sciousness is absolutely nothing except the emotive and volitional 
strains central in an experience foeally engaged in the working out 
of problematic elements, purposive interests, toward their solution 
and fulfillment in time, — and with full and frank awareness of the 
uncertain outcome of the growing process itself. It must be insisted, 
not that absolute experience is thus self-conscious in this humane 
sense, but that, if it be thus humane, it in its own present must have 
questions, problems, purposes not yet solved and fulfilled, and must 
have, therefore, in its own future possibilities concerning which not 
even itself may affirm their certain nature. In the interest of this 
cosmic humanism absolute experience must be reconceived so as to 
bring it into time, must be reinterpreted so as to relate it to the 
world of realism and common sense. 

Enough has been said to indicate that this humane self-conscious- 
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ness is in no proper sense subconscious. Indeed, quite the contrary. 
Humanism is emphatic and exclusive in its esteem of that central 
glowing which characterizes moments of phenomenal self-conscious- 
ness, moments, that is, when subconscious processes (automatisms, 
habits, instincts, voices, lights or what not) fail, and the agent finds 
himself more or less vainly seeking a normal outlet for his pent-up 
desires, impulses and aspirations. And it would seem that the only 
normal outlet would be no fading away of this glowing center of 
experience into an unconsciously higher self, but rather an expand- 
ing and adjusting of its glowing vigor in the direction of purposes 
clearly conceived by the agent himself, or else fairly communicated 
out of a world-experience like his own, only more experienced, wiser, 
less ill, less weary, etc., than it. The relationship between this finite 
self and any other higher self, human or divine, could be only social 
and not ontological; a relation, if it be humane, of sympathy and 
cooperation; a unity of purpose, but not of being. Not even abso- 
lute sympathy or love can ever wholly mitigate the tragedy of 
finitude. 

Frank C. Doan. 
Meadville Theological School. 
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Morals in Evolution. L. T. Hobhouse. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1906. Pp. xvii + 375 ; vii + 294. 

The appearance of this work, as well as the similar one of Wester- 
marck, marks the change that is coming, or has already come, in the treat- 
ment of ethical problems. Logical analyses of supposed absolute concepts 
are no longer in favor, but a study of the genesis and growth of moral 
institutions is regarded as the necessary preliminary for any discussion of 
the theory of conduct. Morality has opened its eyes to its real basis and 
insists upon standing on the firm ground of fact and experience, however 
far it may lift its head into the clouds. The evolutionary method in 
ethics has come to stay, as it has in every other biological science, what- 
ever may be the variation of opinion as to its meaning and relative impor- 
tance. And that this method has come to mean something quite other 
than it did fifteen or twenty years ago this study in comparative ethics 
is striking evidence. Evolution is here interpreted as neither mechanical 
nor dialectic, but vital and real: not as an explanation of a dependent 
process, but as an empirical formulation of an actual progress. 

In spite of the title of his work, the author disclaims any intention of 
presenting a theory of the factors in evolution or even of asserting the 
reality of evolution itself. His study is essentially of the facts them- 
selves, and only incidentally and finally of their interpretation. His 



